
Af f er all the legitimate obstacles had 
b~en overcome, a bogus issue almost ob- 
structed the SALT Et agreement and came 
close to spoiling President Carter’s first 
meeting with Soviet leader Brezhnev. 

On the eve of the historic Vienna sum- 
mit meeting, Sen. Henry Jackson (D- 
Wash.), the Senate's leading SALT critic, 
publicly accused the' president of appeas- 
ing the Soviets on arms limitation. Jack- 
son went so far. as- to compare Carter to 
Neville Chamberlain, the. umbrella-toting 
British prime minister, .whose appease- 
ment of Adolf Hitler at Munich in 1938 
has become . the historical, cliche for 
■weakness, in dealing with dictatorships. 

The president was so abashed by this 
odious comparison that. when he ar- 
rived in Vienna in a light drizzle, he ac- 
tually spurned the offer of a brolly — 
Chamberlain’s symbol of dishonor 41 
years ago. “I’d rather drown than carry 
an umbrella,” Carter hissed to an aide. 

The president's determination not to 
appear like Chamberlain nearly aborted 
the negotiations. The sticking point came I 
over the Backfire Bomber, the name the ! 
Western allies have given to the Soviets’ 
TU22M bomber, -which was first de- 
ployed. in 1974 after five years of testing. 

Carter asked the Soviets to confirm 
how many of the bombers they were 
producing each year, but Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko cut him 
off brusquely. "No answer is required 
to that question," he growled. 

The treaty presented for signing, it 
was true, contained no mention of the 
Backfire Bomber, but the Soviets had 
agreed to supply a separate statement 
pledging to limit production of the plane. 

So the next day Carter coldly demanded 
the promised statement. That led to a 
tense confrontation between Secretary 
of State Vance and the surly Gromyko. 

At last Brezhnev, with an air of sweet 
reasonableness, spoke out: "Thirty, it’s 30 
a year. There! .Another Soviet conces- 
sion." The summit continued. 

Yet that was not to be the end of the 
Backfire Bomber controversy. SALT 
critics now profess to be horrified that 
the plane was not included in the 
treaty. But we have concluded from 
our own examination of top-secret pa- 
pers that this is a spurious issue. Not 
only is the Backfire Bomber covered in 
a separate agreement, but it is hope- 


lessly inferior to our own FB1T1A, ! 
which is not limited by any agreement, j 

In other words, the Backfire Bomber : 
is simply not worth arguing about. It is ' 
strictly a red herring intended to con- i 
fuse the public. And yet, in the rnysteri- j 
ous ways of Washington, this bomber, j 
irrelevant though it is. has become a se- | 
rious issue with a life of its own. It must 
now be dealt with as if it were a matter 
of some importance. 

There was confusion at first over the | 

. range of the Backfire Bomber. A top CIA j 
source told our associate Dale Van Ana j 
that the United States obtained smuggled 1 
photographs of the plane. An analysis of ‘ 
the photograplis provided many ceciuiical 
facts about the planes, except its range. 

That left the crucial question unan- 
swered. Was this a new strategic 
weapon? In other words, could it fly, 
unrefueled, all the way to the United 
States, unleash its bombs and land in a 
third country, such as Cuba? 

The Defense Intelligence Agency ven- 
tured a hesitant "yes.” Its first calcula- 
tions suggested that the Backfire Bomber 
had a range of 6,200 miles at high altitude. 
.The SALT negotiators, therefore, began 
demanding' that it be included in the 
count of strategic weapons. 

That seems to have mystified the Bus- ; 
sians. A top-secret CIA report discloses i 
that Vadim Chulitskv, the chief .Soviet ! 
SALT delegate, complained to friends ! 
that the Backfire Bomber issue was "ani- j 
iicially created to block negotiations." 

I tie CIA has now concluded that the j 
■bomber poses no great rnrear to the 
United Slates. Though with long-range 
modifications it couid reach targets in 
this country, it would take up to .10 hum's 
'to get here— far too long to be of any sig- 
nificance in a push-button war. It Is essen- 
tially a medium-range bomber, intended 
for missions other than an intercontinen- 
tal "first strike" against the United States. 

In contrast to our comparable 
FBlllAs, which are in a state of con- 
stant alert in the Northeastern United 
States, the Soviets keep their Backfire 
Bomber in limbo as an adjunct of their 
conventional forces. They are nowhere 
near striking distance of this country; 
their crews are not on alert; and they j 

are not trained for strategic missions. j 
The FBlllAs, of course, aren’t covered j 
by any treaty limitation. But according ! 


to the top-secret CL\ report, the wear/ 
Chulitskv "to bring the current [SALT; 
negotiations to a conclusion” accepted a 
separate agreement limiting the con- 
troversial Backfire Bomber. 

Yet SALT critics purport to be in- 1 
censed at its exclusion from the arms- ■ 
limitation treaty. The Pentagon, for its 
part, has shown itself willing to use the , 
phony Backfire Bomber issue as a buds'- 1 
otary bargaining chip, la closed Senate . 
testimony hist January, Gen. Kichard H. ' 
Lllis, the Strategic Air Command chief, j 
asked for funds to improve the already | 
Updated Versions of the FBlllAs. This i 
program, he said, “would effectively off- i 
ket the omission of the Backfire from 
SALT II.” ■ | 

In addition to the FBL'llAs. the United | 
States has nearly S.CVO other aircraft I 
with nuclear capability within striking • 
distance of the Soviet Union from air- i 
craft carriers on land bases. ; 

Yet the uproar over the Backfire \ 
Bomber continues and will keep raising : 
clouds of exhaust. The thing to remem-. ; 
her, when you get right down to it, is 
that a backfire is nothing but hot air. ; 
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